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a operations for the past year—Will some friend at Anna- in thé culture of this great staple to be then and there ful- well understood, and it must be: very simple, would prove, 
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et alien reign countries, and report to this house what measures |'which we have as yet been enabled to give-at its contents, | ! iate neighborhood, and I feel consttained to 
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lor. The growth and uce is, as you say, truly aston- 
ishing ; wed recto Sal eopeneed opportunity to make my- 
self acquainted with the crop in every stage of its growth, 
from its cultivation, I am able to speak very decidedly to 
its great superiority over every other, provided the soil be 
suitable, and the culture well attended to. The crops to 
which Fallude were so remarkably productive, and | had 
such constant access to them, that I was induced every 
evening, to enter into a journal, whatever had transpired 
during the day, worthy of observation; but for this cir- 
cumStance, it would be out of my power, at this distance 
of time, to so decidedly as to their rapid growth 
cand yield: I have now, however, an opportunity to 
r sip hoon and verse from this journal, which I will 
To for your information. 

‘The Rev..Mr. P. having a field of an acre and a quar- 
ter, which he had suffered to run to weeds and bushes, 
determined to clean it, and seed it with Lucerne; he had 
it therefore trenched with the spade, to the depth of the 

of the land, which was in some places very shal- 
low, the substratum being a hard gravel. By this opera- 
tion, the richest part, or surface soil, was turned down on 
the gravel, and the subsoil was brought to the surface, to 
be enriched by future dressings. The work was done for 
fifty cents per perch, of twenty-two feet square, and the 
seed was sown broadcast and harrowed in by hand. On 
the appearance of the plants, they were not supposed 
thick enough to form a crop, bat by careful management 
the field has produced immense crops, both of green food 
~-gnd- of hay. The journal commences, with 
-Fietp No, 1.—September 13th.—Mr. P's. field-of Lu- 
“cerne, measuring one acre and a quarter, after soiling two 
horses and a cow during the whole of the summer, has 
already given three crops of hay, on that part of the field 
has not been cut for soiling, to the estimated quan- 
of five tons.. The fourth crop now growing, meas- 

0 feet in height. 

2ist,—The fourth crop of Lucerne mown this 


th.—The hay carried in excellent condition : 
ither having been dry and hot, the only preparation 
to turn the crop once only; this crop is 
ing cuttings. 
portion of the field, from whence gravel 
and the part levelled, has always dried up 
one mn to hay in the summer, the sub- 
impenetrable: that spot has been this day 
‘depth of five inches, with fresh earth, pre- 


a ~The trenching of the gravelly spot has 
ben de uyed, but the shoots of the Lucerne have pene- 
ated th } space of five inches, and it is 
pw. de er to remain untrenched. 
Noo, 23d. crop will not come to sufficient 
: rit} p for hay, ut there is excellent food for horses 
iprit, 8 ~The gravelly spot is the best and earliest 
t of t field ; poe dad ‘meh in space, without a 
> Seantie thoes. of | 
a oe lay th —C mmenced mowing the crop of Lucerne 
* fort — x remarkably heavy erop, more than two feet 
, - nA—T efirst crop mown for hay this day. A space 
feet square, taken asa fair average of the field, yield- 
ved twenty-three pounds in weight as soon as cut; after 
@.day’s exposure it had nm fue pa pounds in weight, 
lon of ha anpporsted in twenty- 
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~ four honts, from this smal green food." 
Bene, 24 8 teally ie puis ctop light, by means of its 
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and dry, the result has been, a growth in 
ches in height every twenty-four hours, 
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hot and 


immediately sprang up, because it had not much depth of 
earth, and consequently soon felt the influence of the sun, 
but when the sun was in full vigor, it was parched, and 
for want of nourishment, withered away. 

Aug. 7th—The third crop of Lucerne mown this day 
for hay ; a very heavy crop, many of the plants in blos- 
som. From the first to the second mowing, one month 
and fifteen days; from the’ second to the third cutting; 
one month and eleven days; after this the field was rent- 
ed to a tenant for £30 sterling per annum. 

Fizitp No. 2.—Sept. 5th.—A piece of land was sown 
this day with Lucerne seed of this summer’s growth, un- 
accompanied with any crop. 

March 20th—The Lucerne sown on the 5th of last 
September, with seed of that summer’s growth, has stood 
the severity of the winter, and the crop measures six in- 
ches in height this day. 

May 4th.—Cut the first crop of Lucerne this day, two 
feet in height. 

June 14th—A second crop mown this day, twenty-six 
inches in height. 

August 24th—The fourth crop mown this day, equal 
to any of the preceding. 

Sept. 5th—It was on this day last year that this crop 
was sown with seed of that summer’s production: the 
fifth crop from which measures a foot in height this day. 

Fievp No. 3.—Major T, sowed a field with Lucerne, 
in May, of last year, unaccompanied with any crop; 
three heavy cuttings were taken for soiling during the 
summer, and on the fourth of May, of the present year, 
it was mown for hay,a very heavy crop: thus giving 
four crops, in the space of one year from the time of sow- 
ing the seed. 

Fietp No. 4.—Colonel T. has a field of Lucerne, of 
four acres in full vigor} the crop, after cutting, measured 
three feet, seven inches in length. He mowed a third 
crop for hay from this field on the 21st of July. 

Fietp No. 5.—M. A. Esq. in breaking up an old un- 
productive meadow, for the purpose of seeding it with 
Lucerne, adopted the following mode. In September, 
the land was ploughed to the full depth of the soil, and 
sowed with winter tares, or vetches: these were cut for 
hay in May, and yielded three tons per acre. The land 
was immediately ploughed and repeatedly harrowed, and 
the weeds were collected and burnt: a plentiful crop of 
seed weeds soon made their appearance, which were 
ploughed down; the land was again harrowed, and the 
weeds were again collected and burnt: this was repeated, 
until the soil was as clean as a garden, when it hada 
very thick coat of well rotted stable dung, which was 
very carefully turned in, and Lucerne seed was sown in 
September, without any other crop; and during the next 
summer, it was cut five times, either for soiling or for hay : 
the fifth crop, fer soiling, was commenced cutting on the 
25th September. 

So far the journal, which needs no comment. 





For the American Farmer. 
SUGAR BEET. 


In your last number you desire information in relation 
to the growth and advantages of the Sugar Beet. In 1838 
I planted for the first time, a large square in my garden. 
[had some of them at my table in June, and found them 
a good vegetable, but inferior to the Red Beet. My ser- 
vants preferred them to cabbages, and by the end of the 
summer, few reeained for my cattle. Last year I plant- 
ed one acre and a sixth in my corn field, at the distance 
of 3 feet one way, and § inches the other, and cultivated 
them with the coulter plough and hand hoe. # gathered 
twelve tons. From the products I have seen stated in 
some of the agrieultural papers, this was a small crop.— 
The ground was dressed with r manure from my 
cow-yard, from which perhaps they derived not much ad- 
vantage. I intend to extend my cultivation this year, and 
to put the ground in better condition. I purchased seed 
from one of the stores in Baltimore. Most of the beets 
were yellow,.and a few white: the white were long and 
firm, the yellow short, thick, and many of the largest hol- 
low. if you know, I wish you would say through the 
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I find that it yields four for hay during the summer,| 22d.—The crop on the gravelly spot has again failed ; | the grass failed, I have fed my winter cows on th n wit 
and after abundance of feed for seme sheep. Is|a first and sonhad camp cone ae Gays eeae more vig- | corn shucks, and there has been no failure in sail cities 
it a species of meadow grass or clover? orously on the this part of the field than on any other ; | in quantity or quality. _They have improved in flesh, and- 
Pather—tIt is mach like a narrow leaved clover, but| but after that, it suffers for want of depth of soil, affording | if mil was discontinued, on their present fare, two 
the blossomis-very unlike, being of a beautiful blue co-| a familiar illustration of the parable of the sower, (Matth. | bushel of beets a day, and torn shucks; they would be 
xii, 5th, 6th-v.). ‘The ‘seed which fell on stoney ground | beef fit for the Baltimore market, by the first of March, 


I have but little doubtthat the Sugar Beet will be sufficient 
provender for hogs throughout the year, till they are put 
up to be fattened, when in their last feeding, they will re. 
quire some Indian corn to make their flesh firm, and from 
the time grass fails, until it springs, with corn-shackg; 
wheat, or oats for cattle and sheep, and perhaps for fj 
horses, except when at work. They will greatly les 
the consumption of corn, and also of hay, now so neces. 
sary on every well regulated farm. 1 do not mean to dis. 
courage the growth of grass—I intend to extend my gfass 
grounds, not for hay, but for grazing; and unless we be 
deterred, by the combination of your Baltimore butchers, 
it is probable, in addition to the other benefits whiclr your 
city derives from the Eastern Shore, she may get a good 
supply of beef. I have thought that the refusal to pure: 
chase cattle by live weight, was a device of the butch 
to get them for less than they are worth. If the charge 
of giving them large quantities of water to increase 
weight, be true in relation to the western grazier, I do not 
suppose you have a butcher in Baltimore, who would have 
the assurance to make it against an Eastern Shore farmer, 
A well founded suspicion of this sort, here, would drive 
aman out of society. We have no rogues among this 
class of men, and indeed few of any sort, except a gang of 
kidnappers on the Delaware line, whose numbers have 
been greatly thinned, by removal to the penitentiary, and 
a small band of horse jockeys, who, for the most part, ree 
ceived their education in Baltimore. 
A wonderful change has come over the spirit of the 
times. I remember the period when to bea Bank Diree- 
tor, especially of the United States, was a sufficient pass~ 
port. It is now rather an object of suspicion. Agricul- 
ture and horticulture, are the ruling projects of the day,’ 
and they make their way into every nook and corner. ‘| 
have thought if a Grapery was established within the 
Penitentiary enclosure, it would produce good profit to 
the State, and increase the luxuries of your city. The 
best grapes I ever tasted were grown near Baltimore, 
The high walls of the Penitentiary would protect the 
vines in winter, and produce early fruit. The division of ’ 
labor, and its proper application, is a sound measure of 
political economy, and there may be inmates of the Peni- “ 
tentiary, whose anterior habits would fit them better for 
training and pruning grapes, than sawing stone, or wea- 
ving rag —. A Farmer, 
Eastern “Shore, Md., Feb. 28th, 1839. * 





For the American Farmer, 

Observing that under the article “General Remarks,” of 
the 5th inst.,there appeared some difficulty in compres. 
hending how Clover could follow a crop of Beets, I beg 
leave to state, that in England, clover seed is sown : 
in the spring, cut the same year, and oft produces 3 to 6" 
tons of hay, and the ground is afterwards ploughed up— 
There are hills, above 100 miles long, of solid chalk, both” 

in England and France, which aceounts for the term cak 


careous soil. A Supscriser, ~ 
ih 





For the American Farmer. & 
Sir—Having been a Sugar Beet grower for three years, _ 
and fully sensible that no crop, as_ winter food for cattle, 
can at all compare with it, I was much pleased with the” 
testimony to its merits, in a communication from Mr. Ho _ 
mer Eachus, contained in the, Ameriean Farmer, of the. 
umes. In your paper of the 15th, you invite communica 
this inestimable root, either for the purpose of making. 
sugar, or the spect of farming stock; and I beg there, 
fore to offer a 
interest at the present time, especially to those who nee. 
glected to provide a supply during the past summer, OB) 
the principle, “we never know the value of a thing, untihy 
year are not greater than I expected would be realized-iy 
They ‘lave been oecasioned by the light and heat of 


cause. But one thing has struck me as remarkab 
have seen but few very handsomely formed roots, exe 











Farmer, which is the richest and most nutritious, Since 


those that have been grown in Jersey ; and upon some é e 
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8th inst. Such testimony from such a source, speaks Vo} 


tions from those who have had experience of the value of. 


ew remarks, which might, possibly, be of, 


we feel the want of it” The enormous crops of the pashy 


American climate; and in exact proportion to the quanti= | 
ay 


ty, so also has been the quality of the root, from the samg 
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‘ghelightest of that very light soil, I have seen the hand- 
mest. Itis true, enormous roots of twenty pounds and 

s, have been grown elsewhere, but, by their very 
ng necks, and rickety, although monstrous bulky bo- 
dies, and especially by their fibrous and crumped up roots, 
were evidently grown on land with a hard and im- 
penetrable subsoil, their astonishing size being merely the 
‘efect of a highly manured surface soil. Now, if those 
qho cultivated them the last season, would sow their 
‘goed on the same spot the present season, stirring the earth 
as deep as ible, and doing something for the sub-soil 
Sell es he sarfice, they will soon perceive the differ- 
ence which they have it in their power to make, besides 
saving themselves more than half the labor in weeding 
the crop. Let our Multicaulis friends sow their Morus 
Jands with Sugar Beet, and debit them with half the loss 
of the last season. Some of my neighbors have taken 
the pains to mould up their crops of Sugar Beet, concei- 
, that they grow too much out of the ground, but they 
soon learn, that this is by no means necessary, or in- 
deed proper, it being the nature of the root to flourish 
best above ground, provided it can find sustenance in a 
ell loosened end manured sub-soil. 

There will be, no doubt, large quantities of seed requi- 
ted for the growth of the present season, for I scarcely 
meet an agricultural friend, who does not threaten to do 
something right slick, at the coming seed time, and 1 am 
glad to find, that seed of the purest kind has already been 
imported from France, for an early supply. But why, in 
the name of common sense, does Mr. James Ronaldson 
advertise that, with the pure seed of the Sugar Beet, he 
has imported a quantity of the seed of the Root of Scar- 
city! The friends of the Sugar Beet, have been forward 
to award to him the merit of being the President of the 
Beet Sugar Society of Philadelphia, to whom we are in- 
debted for the first introduction of the seed amongst us, 
aid they must be astonished to find him importing the 
seed of that rascally root, the Mangel Wurtzel—it would 
almost seem—for the purpose of contaminating the crops 
of pure seed, that might be raised in this country in fu- 
ture years! If he is really the patriotic individual he is 

ted to be, he ought, immediately, to repair the evil, 

aid burn the whole of that trash, and not permit it to 
spread over the country, to the destruction of the hopes 
and expectations of tens of thousands. But, I must be 
permitted to remark, it does not recommend his judgment, 
tofind him importing the seed of a root, which he ought 
to know, is so very inferior to the true Silesian Beet in 
pointof saccharine, which property constitutes the great 
value of the root for cattle feed. This is so plain, that a 
child might be expected to understand it. It has been 
proved that no plant, except the cane, yields so large a 
ion of sugar as the Beet, and the French Sugar 
manufacturers have ascertained, by the experience of ma- 
ny years, that the species denominated the Silesian, yields 
by far the greatest quantity ; and of this Mr. R. must be 
fully sensible. It is therefore, surprisingly strange, that 
he should import the seed of a root into this country, 
which ought to be interdicted, if necessary, by statute.— 
One thing I sincerely hope, that no person will be found 
to purchase one ounce of this root of Scarcity seed— 
good only in a time of scarcity of better food—for the 
eredit‘of the Sugar Beet crop depends, ina great measure, 
inkeeping the seed quite pure, and one person sowing 
the Scareity seed, and raising seed from it, will, assured- 
a the crops of all his neighbors for miles round. Is 
geatleman not satisfied with the yield of the Sugar 
Beetcrop? Forty tonsan acre ought to satisfy any one; 
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ad if he ever have the opportunity, as I have, of testing 
its fattening properties against the scarcity, he will know 
‘the serious injury which he is entailing upon the coun- 


‘Since writing the above, the first number of the Ameri- 
(an Farmers’ Companion, has been put into my hand, 
I see, contains an article from Mr. Pedder, with 

the information that Sugar Beet seed of the purest kind, 
‘Might be imported from France, from the House of Mons. 
Crespal Delisse, of Arras—one of the largest seed grow- 
sin the country—at a price which will cost the import- 


er i cents per pound, delivered at New York !— 
May call your attention to that article—It would, I 
=, ve interesting to your readers, should you deem 


Worthy of republication. 
Rancocus Creek, 17th January, 1840. 


P.S. Has Mr. Ronaldson opened 
+S. . pened a Seed Store at No. 
%0,South 9th-street, Philadelphia, for the general supply 


of the different Agricultural seeds, or are we to consider 
his present engagement purely an act of patriotism ? 


(From the American Farmer's Companion.) 
Sugar Beer. 

Sir—I have received a letter from Mons. Crespel, of 
Arras, one of the largest Beet Sugar Manufacturers and 
beet seed growers in France, in which he informs me, 
the price of the best sugar beet seed is one franc per kil- 
ogramme, (rather more than two pounds) at Arras; and 
at that price he will be happy to execute orders from this 
country, for any quantity ; or he will deliver it at Havre, 
from whence it can be shipped direct to New York by 
regular packets, at one hundred and eight francs per hun- 
dred kilogrammes nett. So that including carriage from 
Arras to Havre, shipping charges from thence to New 
York, and difference of exchange, it is calculated that it 
might be delivered in New York for twelve and a half 
cents per pound. The payment to be made in Havre or 
Paris, at the time of giving the order; and this part of the 
business can be easily arranged by Houses, either in this 
country or in London. ; 

Now, as there can be no doubt that very large quanti- 
ties of the sugar beet seed will be required for spring sow- 
ing, Iam extremely anxious that the above information 
should be made as public as possible, that Agricultural 
societies, and all those interested, may know how cheap- 
ly and easily they might get supplied with seed of the 
best and purest kind, direct froni the grower in France. 
Were a dozen neighbors, intending to sow a few acres 
each in the spring, for the purpose of seci!ting themselves 
a plentiful supply of roots for the next winter—which will 
assuredly come—calculating upon a yield of forty tons 
per acre, which they might do, by the blessing of @ kind- 
ly season and good managament, they would find it ;vorth 
while to club their money and send for their own seed ; 
but I would recommend them to pay insurance upon the 
shipment—it would amount toa trifling sum when divided 
amongst them. My desire to see this inestimable root 
cultivated to as large an extent as possible, is the only 
reason why I trouble you with this notice: but I am 
anxious to keep it out of view of the Agriculturists gen- 
erally, for any purpose but that, most legitimate one—the 
feeding of stock during winter—especially the dairy ; re- 
marking, that while the ruta baga is acknowledged often- 
times to communicate an unpleasant flavor to butter, the 
sugar beet always communicates to it a richness and deli- 
cacy of flavor—and even to the mitk—which are peculi- 
arly its own, arising from the great quantity of saccharine 
matter which it contains. 

Mons. Crespel, gives me a sad detail of the wrongs 
which the beet sugar manufacturers are suffering, through 
the French government, who seem to think that the beet 
sugar might be made to yield a Jeetle more tax by hard 
squeezing, and are therefore determined to take one more 
half turn.” In the mean time, the manufacturers have of- 
fered them indemnity, to the amount of the tax proposed, 
praying only to be relieved from the odious espionage, 
which it is intended to inflict upon them—namely, to com- 
pel them to surround their sugar houses with high walls, 
with one door only, for ingress and egress; to erect with- 
in this door-way, a convenient room for the express use 
of the officers of excise, who shall be placed by the 
government in surveillance, over their works by day and 
by night, and by whom, every thing which comes on the 
premises, as well as all which goes off, is to be examined ; 
stipulating that these harpies shall be supplied with con- 
veniences for their use, by the manufacturers, and be paid 
for their services, according to a scale, laid down by the 
government, by them also; and then comes the amount 
of duty to be paid, which is to be levied on all sugars ac- 
cording to their purity (a tax on ingenuity) to be judged 
of, and assessed by these men accordingly! now, in the 
name ef—the Republic of America—what do you think 
of all this? 

But in the midst of all this, Mons. Crespel, informs me, 
he has now four large manufactories of beet sugar in ope- 
ration, at one of which—at Arras, he can make a thousand 
hogsheads of sugar this season! He still conducts his 
operations crushing—not by dessication—of which 
new mode he by no means thinks highly; not deeming 
it necessary for the production of sugar of the first qual- 
ity; observing however, “by a new mode which I have 
adopted,” and which he describes, “I am enabled to real- 
ize a greater quantity of sugar, much aan in quality, 
and to shorten the process very materially,” and by these 





means he is enabled to bid defiance to an Impost, which 


seems calculated to cripple the energies of the mind and 
body, and to. bid adieu: to common sense and common 
honesty. James Peppes. 

Philadelphia, Jan. 6th, 1840. Speniten 

Address—Mons. Crespel Delisse, Arras, Pas de Ca- 
lais, France. 
On Manures. 
A Paper read by @ member before the Agricultural Board 
for the Eastern Shore.of Maryland, upon the subject 
of Manures—and ordered Yo be presented for publica- 
tion. 


Resources of manures formed by nature are all-im- 
portant to the farmer, and these should be diligently 
searched for, and their contents daily distributed over the 
arable lands. — : ; ; 

1. Marsh mud, low bottom lands, and deposites of fos- 
sil shells, commonly called shell marl, are my only natur- 
al sources of manure. I prefer this marl in the first in- 
stance, because it contains lime which furnishes the earth 
with an essential ingredient to enable it to produce well, 
and aids the action of all other manures that may be a 
plied afterwards.—Some of these deposites of fossil shells 
are much richer with lime than others—of those I have, 
six hundred bushels, as dug out of the bank or pit, to the 
acre will produce evident and salutary effects—and after 
a moderate dressing of the same land with any vegetable 
or animal matter, the same quantity of shell marl may be 
again applied with additional advantage. A further ap~ 
plication of marl than this I have no experience of, and 
J ineline.to the prevalent opinion, that this is enough marl 
for some time. 

Of salt marsh mud there is a great variety. “My 
rience teaches me that some of it is good manure, and that 
some does not seem to be worth hauling—all had better 
be spread as early after hauling out as possible. Marsh 
mud should be distinguished from marsh turf. ‘This last, 
according to my experience, is of little value unless it is 
first burned or deposited in a feeding yard or cow-pen— 
bclt it is said that others have witnessed different and bet- 
ter results from marsh turf. Iam told that this turf dug 
up a3d immediately thrown into bulk mixed with lime in 
warm weather, becomes decomposed in the eourse of the 
season and is then excellent manure—I am now making 
this experiment. . 

Low, rich botcom land’ is knowr to all as good fertili- 
zing matter; a greac deal of it is the deposite of rich soil 
washed down by torrex'ts;_ others of it again is gradually 
reclaimed morass enrichen With various annual accumu- 
lations of vegetable matter, "Fmere is sometimes to be 
found a gravelly, poor morass, on wrich vegetation seems 
prinbipalty. to be supported by moisture sone. Such low 
bottom is neither worth reclaiming nor hauling out. 
There are some things, such as cranberries and some 
medicinal plants that are adapted to such soils, and for 
such alone are they fit. 

Of common salt marsh mud I have put from eighty to 
one hundred single horse cart loads—it is heavy and the 
loads not large. : 

The mode of using marl, salt marsh mud, and bottom 
land is pretty much the same. All are better for exposure, 
and all are generally spread over the ground at all times 
before ploughing it, but the earlier the better. Some of 
the salt marsh mud has been found too acrid, and has 
pores er are nares for a time where it was 
spread—this is pro owing to excess of salt, and th 
land oe ashi > ee 

Of fresh water marsh I have no knowledge, but 
sume it is similar in its effects to, and Sortie applied . 
as, the fertilizing matter from low bottom lands, and in the 
same quantity. 

2d. and 3d. The means of making manure may 
on different farms, but, generally, they aré the same, 
There can be no doubt that they are abundant enough on 
every farm to furnish daily useful employment through 
out the year. As the second interrogatory: before the’ 
Board relates to the means of making manures, and the 
third to the applying them, my view shall embrace both, 

The first means of making manure is littering the farm 
yard well where your cattle are to be fed before you be-. 
gin to feed, and add fresh dry litter Mgularty whe ever 
the yard becomes wet. The quantity and quality of thi 
manure (always esteemed very good) depend upon 
care taken of the cattle. Whoever desi n¢ 


to increase his 
manure.and take good care of his cattle, will litter well 





and commence feeding as early in the autumn as the cat- 
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be induced to feed, giving moderate quantities of 
at first—and he twill ecminioe littering and feeding 
8 to Se few of May, and as.long afterwards as he 
. 7 Si or ringer pe eetley 

i * ignorance, inattention, or want of j ent, 
ay ale you he can’t begin to feed seals: lest 
his : tpg not hold mes or, that he had not 
provender to in the spring as long as the cattle would 
ere every farmer ought to know how many cattle 

s, and what is necessary to feed them well, and ~he 

provide it. Ifthe seasons forbid this, he should 

sell off a portion of his fat stock early in autumn. and re- 
duce them to the number that he can feed properly. - 

Proper attention to. bedding horses and cleaning stables, 
affords the finest source of the strongest manure produced 
by horses well taken care of; and the milch cows for 
winter’s use, and work oxen, which ought all to be treat- 
ed in the same way, add much to the bulk of manure. 

In summer, soiling horses, milch cows, oxen, (and if it 
can be extended to the out cattle so much the better) 
furnishes much rich manure when they can be well litter- 
ods it has been satisfactorily proved to be the most econ- 
lam 























way of feeding the grass upon a given quantity of 
jiling hogs too in a littered pen produces much 
and good manure. 

‘fattening hogs, as is the custom in our country, ina 
sized pen, a vast deal of fine manure may be made 
these. pens during that period by hauling marsh turf 
of all sorts into them, before you commence 
feeding, and then feeding on that—the whole becomes a 

38 of rich matter.in the course of fattening the hogs, and 
is in fine state, the next spring, for every purpose to which 
manure is applied. 
retired spot, close at hand to the kitchen and 

; a common square pen should be made, say 
sixteen feet peers, to receive the sweepings of the yard 
ones dao phe the house, te are to be kept clean 

decency and health—to receive the sweepings from the 

iltry house and . yard. filth taken from all out 
—the cast off contents of all tubs, pots, ley hop- 


ni 


From the Rural. Library. 
RYE. 


Of the genus Secale, there is one cultivated species, 
Secale cereale—Rye. 

Rye is extensively cultivated in | forming the 
main part of the bread-corn of the inhabitants of a great 
part of Germany, Poland, Russia, Switzerland, and other 
countries. 

Rye, with respect to its mode of cultivation, resembles 
wheat; but it can be grown upon inferior soils, and with 
less of culture and manure. It differs from wheat in this, 
that while wheat affects a stiff tenacious soil,rye succeeds 
best on alight and sandy soil. 

Rye may be sown in autumn, or it may be sown in 
spring ; and this circumstance affects, as in the case of 
other cerealia, the habits of ripening of the plant. When 
sown in autumn, it is termed. winter-rye, and when sown 
in spring, spring-rye. The winter-rye is sown in autumn 
at the same time as wheat; the spring-rye with the oats, 
or as early in the spring as the weather will allow. Rye 
shoots into. the ear sooner than wheat, and ripens ear- 
lier, It stands drought better than wheat, but is more apt 
to suffer injury from wetness. Itiis a hardier plant than 
wheat, and less subject to the attacks of insects and dis- 
eases. 

Rye is in various countries sown mixed with wheat. 
The mixture is termed meslin in England; and the two 
kinds ripen at the same time when sown together. 

Rye has sometimes heen sown for yielding herbage in 
spring, and green forage ata later season. When turnips, 
however, and th¢, cultivated grasses, are raised, this prac- 
tice is little ad. opted. 

_ The breed of rye is dark, sweet, and nutritious, though 
in this later property it is inferior to wheat. Mixed in 
certain proportions with wheat, it makes a palatable and 
wholesome bread. It is used extensively in the north of 
Europe, for the purpose of distillation. 

Ye rises to a greater height than wheat, and produces 
a th/-nner stem, but agreat weight of straw. The straw is 
herd, wiry, and little valued for fodder [except when cut 





; and vessels of every sort, meat liquor and soap suds 
sat the times when. the first is boiled up with 
‘pigs,and the last is particularly applied to grar¢ 
id fruit trees, for both of which it is eminently ~,<¢_ 

}manure collected in this receptacle is tb’; rich- 
‘fall made on the farm, and where due at ention is 
-4o.it, the quantity is incalculably great. 
atever may. be the .natural sources ~¢ manure with 
m abounds, the:mode of ma ing it’in fold yards, 
fing pens, reservoirs, &e. ough! never to be neglected. 
nple rang s+ omadal ts cbundant pro- 

pn, and 2 that made. from the stock is among the 
»produced, the 1? Jor and arrangements of the farm 
id be s0-**) usted as to.afford a sufficiency of labor 
wuli from the-natural resources, as. 
hauling out the manure from 
reservoirs. The cultivation of the 
manuring it.is misapplication of 
overi man and reduces the soil 
the one and improving the other. 
pplying manure which seems to be 
‘third -and eighteenth inter- 
inion exists among differ- 
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se of. 
Bleve ity co 
int as uiry seams to into 
oan - ure to. do the most good to the 
ywing crop, this is the precise point upon which a di- 
- ay of 1h m4 by the force o money accomplish 
vy thing-on a farm thatis practicable—they can buy land 
ces, and ‘expend. enormous sums of money in 
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‘manures, and in other improvemeats and embel- 

@ proprietor, it,adds bat little to the welfare and 
+ of theigrest agricultural community, because 
plans ought to be such that the g 
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fine and mixed with ground grain]; but itis used for 
thatch and other purposes. It is well suited for the man- 
ufacture of straw-hats; and, when intended for this latter 
purpose, it is sown very thick, pulled green, and blanch- 
ed by exposure to the air. 
Rye, though free from the diseases of wheat, is yet sub- 
jeet to apeculiar one, This is the ergot, a fungous plant, 
which, though it is found on other gramineous plants, is 
more especially the disease of rye. It is a long cartila- 
ginous-like substance, taking the place of the grain, and 
projecting from the ear, It chiefly prevails in humid sea- 
sons, in close situations, or where the soil is wet. Ani- 
mals, when in a state of liberty, refuse it ;and when used 
in quantity amongst. bread, it is said to be pernicious, pro- 
ducing gangrene. 

‘The manner of cultivating. and managing the rye-crop, 
is in all essential points the same as that of wheat. 


MILLET. 


Under the term Millet are comprehended certain plants 
of different geriera which are cultivated for their seeds :— 

1. Panicum miliaceum—Common Millet. 

2. Setaria italica—Italian Setaria. 

3. Setaria germanica—German Setaria. 

4. Sorghum vulgare-—Indian Millet. 

Common millet grows several feet high, and is termin- 
ated by’a large branched panicle hanging to one side. It 
is very prolific in seeds. These are small and smooth ; 
in some sorts brown, and in others yellow. The plant is 
cultivated extensively in Russia, in Italy, and Germany. 
Its seeds, being divested of their outer covering, are used 
in the manner of rice, and furnish a nourishing and grate- 
ful food.-- They are also made into bread, which, how- 
ever, is not esteemed. ‘They are used for the feeding of 
domestic fowls, for which they are well suited. The 
straw produced is bulky, and valued for provender. 

The‘cultivation of common millet is not practised in 
this country. It is not with us-a part of the food of the 
people, while with respect to the feeding of domestic fowls, 
we have so many resdureesin the waste of our cereal 

ins, that there is searcely need of cultivating any plant 
expressly for the ‘purpose. ‘ But more than this, millet is 
not well suited’ to the older parts of Europe, ‘and supplies 
of it-can be obtained’ in’ unlimited abundance from the 
shores of the Mediterranean.’ [In the Northern States 
. On inferior soils 12 quarte 


of rich soils to make it more valuable for‘fodder. Sows is 
from the middle of May to the 10th of July.] ~ eee 
The Italian setaria, cultivated in the south of Europe, ig’) 
only known to us in this country as a plant of the garden, 
It is too delicate for the northern parts of Europe; for. 
even about Bordeaux it is a precarious crop, suffering fre- 
quently from the effects of frost. aia 
German ‘setaria is cultivated in Hungary in fertile s “ap 
humid soils. It is used in its green state, or as dried fod-. 
der for horses and oxen. ; as 
The Indian millet furnishes bread to the Arabians and. 
other people of the East. The flour is known to. the 
Arabs under the name of dourra ; and it is truly the bread-. 
corn of Africa, being grown over all the parts of that vast. 
continent. It is cultivated likewise in Italy and the south . 
of Germany ; and it was long ago introduced into Spain, 
it may be supposed by the Moors if not at an earlier pe- 
riod still by the Carthagenians. It has been introduced. 
also into the Islands of the West Indies, under the name 
of Guinea corn, and into the Southern United States of 
America. . 
This fine plant grows with a strong reedy stem, with. 
broad leaves like those of the maize, but smaller, and pro~ 
ducing a large panicle. Its seeds are smooth and round. . 
ish, resembling those of the common millet, but. larger, . 
They are ground into flour, but the bread made of itis, 
dark in color and coarse. In Europe the grain is chiefly ;. 
used for feeding domestic fowls and pigeons, for which it © 
is well suited. & ‘ 
This plant is the native of a warmer country, and de, 
mands a more genial climate than we possess. With usit - 
will scarcely even ripen its seeds, and frequently not ¢... 
ven expand its flowers. Other species of Sorghum are... 
likewise cultivated, but the same remark applies with - 
more or less force to them all. 
MAINE, OR INDIAN CORN. 
Of the cultivated Maize, Zea Mais, the varieties prow 
duced by differences of climate, and other external causes, ,; 
are very numerous, differing greatly from one another in’ 
size, aspect, and the period of maturing their seeds. nih 
The maize has a wide range of temperature. In _the.. 
western continent, it flourishes from about the 40° of... 
southern to beyond the 45° of northern latitude. It ig 
extensively produced in Africa, Asia, and the South of Eus, 
rope. On all the shores of the Mediterranean,—Spain, . 
Italy, and the countries of the Levant,—it supplies the. 
food in most common use. The region of the maize in , 
Europe seems to have been extending northwards. It is, 
grown in France, Germany, and even in the Netherlands, 
The last, however, is somewhat. beyond the true region, 
of the maize, which requires the warmer summer of the). 
south of Europe to bring it to its full perfection. The, 
kinds best suited to the colder parts are the dwarf, some, 
of which, even in the latitude of Paris, complete the circle 
of their vegetation in a period comparatively short. .;,, \: 
The manner of cultivating the maize in the countries; ; 
where it is produced, is generally rude and_inartificial. . ' 
The proper method of cultivating it isin rows. at the diss, ,, 
tance from each other of from 3 to 4 feet. In this man-..¢ 
ner the plants can be tilled by the horse and hand hoe in, .. 
the most perfect manner, and the earth heaped up to the « 
stems of the plant by the operation of the common plough, « 
This heaping up of the earth tends to support the long 
stem and weighty ears. The plant, although it has avery», 
fibrous root, does not penetrate deep into the ground ; but 
from the lower joints of the stem, it sends forth large roots,’ ;: 
which partly serve the purpose of supporting it. During»). 
the growth of the plant, and even till the seeds are form- 
ed, the tilling may be continued, and the earth heaped up -1 
to the stem. [The most approved culture in this country»; 
countenances heaping up the earth around the stem. but,ysi 
slightly. Most of the tilling should be performed while 
the corn is small ; at a later period the roots should not 
be disturbed by deep culture.) 


rigor of early spring. It is easily injured by frosts; and: « 
hence the necessity of adapting the period of sowing it ti) 
the peculiarity of the climate. The plant, like the others» 
gramineée, may be transplanted, and that, too, after it hash 
attained a considerable size. In planting, therefore, itis 1% 
well to have a provision of plants for the filling up of % 
blanks. i309 


A peculiarity in the manner of. treating ‘the plant..i J 
founded upon the circumstance of its being oiled 
The flowers bearing staniens are produced in-a b of 


spike.at the summit of the stem. "The feimalé flowers 














millet is a*valuable crop. ‘ On it riers 
of need to an sere ate Sown'5 nearly double the quantity 


grow lower down on the stem. Upon these the pollen — 








The maize is a plant which with difficulty bears the.“ : 
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falls. from the flower above. As soon as the male flowers 
have performed their eng es by ee their pollen 
ns below, they become no longer necessary, 

aay woeordingly, with all the elevated partof the stem 
which supports them, may be removed. This is  fami- 
liarly termed topping ; and the period of performing it is 
by the state of forwardness of the plant. When 

the silk-like filaments of the female flowers are withered, 
and when, upon stripping off the husks, the grain is found 
to be somewhat hardened, then the tops.and even the 
jeaves may be removed without injury. These form a 
valuable deposite for the winter, and may be reserved for 
food for horses and oxen in spring. | {Modern culture has 
introduced the practice of cutting up: the corn: near the 
surface of the ground as soon as the grain has become 
considerably hardened and glazed, and securing it in 
stocks. Wheat is often sown as soon after the corn is 
cut upas the ground can be prepared. Provided the 
ground for the corn has been well manured, which always 
should be the case, it is in most excellent condition for 


, of the maize are altogether different 
from those of the other cerealia. The ears are stript from 
the stem by the hand, and carried directly to the barn- 
floor to undergo the process ofhusking. The husks, con- 
sisting of a thick leafy covering which closely envelopes 
the ear, are then also stript off, and the ears are deposited 
in some convenient place. fu yaa) 

The next operation is that of separating the grain from 
the ear. This may be done by a machine, but it is gen- 
erally done by scraping or rasping the ears upon a piece 
of iron fixed across a wooden vessel into which the grains 
are received. : 

The flour of the maize, on account of the deficiency of 
gluten, is greatly inferior to the flour of wheat for the 
making of bread. It is, however, a perfectly nutritious. 
substance, and becomes palatable to those who are used 
to it... Its flour is converted into various preparations, and 
used extensively in the countries where it is produced. 
In America the people of every condition eat the maize in 
its different states. ‘The most delicate perhaps is. when 
theears are green, and the seeds simply roasted or boiled. 
In this state they are enjoyed by people of all ages through- 
out the United States. 

Themaize is a nourishing food for all the domestic an- 
imals.. It is suited to the feeding of the horse; hogs. get 
speedily fat upon it, and poultry eagerly eat the hard 


ns. , 

The maize is thus a very valuable plant in all the coun- 
tries. in which it is produced. It is only, however, in the 
warmer parts of Europe, or in the countries which, like 
North America, have a hot summer, that the maize is cal- 
culated to take the place of the common cerealia. 





REMARKS ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF. SALT IN AGRICUL~ 
~TURE—POUDRETTE—TREATMENT OF HORSES. 

To the Editor of the Farmers’ Rezister— ih 
Some years ago an essay was published by a person of 

thename of “Johnson” on the use of salt as manure, and 

' Jwell recollect at: the time, that there.was considerable 

discussion on its merits, but the evidence adduced was of 

so contradictory a nature, that on summing up‘the pros 


ly. working up and down, and that to a depttr greater’ per- | 








haps than is supposed, every worm hole being a pipe, lea- 
ding to the drains, ifany..° 9. .* Bsa 

With respect to poudrette, another of those portable 
manures, it is well to be cautious. A numberof certifi- 
cates are going the.rounds of all the agricultural periodi- 
cals, detailing its virtues, &c., platisibly enough drawn up | 
to be sure, but still, f repeat,-let the prudent farmer be 
cautious ; we poor farmers have been, ‘of fate, among 
“breakers” too much. It is notto be inferred, however, 
that the writer would wish to consign poudrette, if pure, | 
to the already large family of “humbugs.” In the neigh- 
borhood of see cities where “trucking” predominates, I 
have no doubt but that it will be both~ a convenient and 
useful manure, but for regular farming, or to the great bo-' 
dy of farmers in general, poudrette can be of little avail, 
even if it was attainable. 

As regards the keep of farm horses, pablie opinion is, 
now decidedly in favor of cutting their fodder, whether it 
be hay, straw, or a mixture of both. Yet’ notwithstand- 
ing the plan has so much to recommend it, I am perfectly 
convinced from observation that not one farmer in one hun- 


dred puts it in practice systematically. The best criteri-[ 


on of the excellence of ‘this plan, is the fact, that in sea~ 

sons'when the hay crop is short, farmers resort to it as a 

measure of economy, in order to make their stock of fod- 

der hold out. ey 

In the treatment of farm horses much difference of o- 

pinion prevails. Some not only house them, bnt keep 

them constantly clothed up in the stable. Of this method’ 
I by no means approve, for though it improves the coats 

of the animals, it renders them tender and exceedingly li-. 
able to cold, I give the preference to the Norfolk (Eng.) 

system, of letting them’ run out, as it is called, which 
means nothing more than leaving the stable door open in- 
toa yard always kept well littered with dry straw or stub- 
ble ; and as a proof that this plan is more in accordance 
with the natural habits:and tastes of the animals them- 
selves, than warm close stables, it is a well known fact, 
that however cold_ the weather may be, they generally 
prefer the open yard to going under cover, though they 
have the option of so doing. Care is necessary .in this 
plan not to put too many horses together in one yard, and 
that there are no kickers‘amongst them. This is precise- 


ly the plan put in practice by your late valuable corres-. 


pondent, G. H. Walker, of Homesburg, near Philadelphia; 
and during my occasional visits to that, lamented gentle- 
man, I had frequent opportunitiés of peaking myself a¢- 
quainted with the general excellence of all his farmin 
operations. i  Wiitiam Bowker. 
Middletown, N. J., Jan. 1st; 1840. 


From the Library of Useful Knowledge. — 
A List or tHe Mepicines Usep IN THE TREATMENT 
OF THE Diseases or CATTLE. 

(Continued.) 





Ipecacvanna:—This drug is used in the composition 


of the Dover’s, or compound ipecacuanha powder, which 


has been recommended by some practitioners in the treat- 
ment of dysentery. It is thus made—* Take ipecacuanha 


root powdered, and opium also in powder, of each a 
drachm, and sulphate of potash an ounce. Rub them to- 


a disinfectant—if the’ 


acid, and neutralize it, and render it harmless. 45, Be 
diaerhiwa"of the calf it is absolutely “indispensable, for. . 
there the acid printiple’is frequently developed to a great _ 
degree: ~The dose will vary from a drachm to an ounce... 
-Cuconibe or Lime.—The list of medicines, for cattle , 
does hot contain aay yy more valuable than this. As . 
alls the’ floor, and. the furniture of 
the:cow-house or stable, are twice ‘or thrice wl washed, 
with it, the ‘sound cattle may return tothe building with 






erfeet safety, however contagious may have been the dis- 
cl of those® that’ had previously sebhet Wate Ap- * 
plied to the pudenda of the cow that has aborted, it de- 
stroys that peculiar smelt which causes abortion in others, . 
more rapidly than any preparetion of the most powerful . 
or nauseous ingredient. In blain, garget, foulin the foot, 
and sloughing ulcers of every description, it removes the — 


feetor; and, if the process‘of decomposition has not pro- 


ceeded too far, gives @ healthy sutface to the ulcers which 
nothing else could bring about—and, administered intern. 
ally-in blain, in the malignant epidemic, and in diarrhea . 
and dysentery, it ‘is of essential service. Ih the last dis- 
ease it is particularly beneficial in changing the nature of 
the intestinal discharge, pret ryitics Bhs of its putridity  - 
and inféction, and disposing thé surface of. the intestine . 
to take on a more healthy character.. Halfan ounce of 
the powder, dissolved in a gallon of water, will give.aso~. 
lution of sufficient strength, both as a disinfectant applied 
to the cow-house, and for external and internal use.as it... 
regards the animal. gph? 
LinseEv.~Nothing can compare withthe linseed meal .. , 
as an emollient poultice—if the ulcer is foul, a little of . 
the chloride of lime should be mixed with it. Jf the ob- 
ject of the poultice is to bring an-ulcer into.a proper 
state of suppuration, a little common turpentine may be... 
added; but the cruelly-torturing. caustics of the cow- 
leech ‘and ‘the farrier should neyer disgrace the regular ., 
practitioner. 
An excellent mash in cases of catarrh or sore-throat, 
and as an emolliént in any intestinal affection, is made by 
adding bran to an infusion of linseed. 
LinsEEp O1t.—This is little inferior to castor-oil as a 
purgative; it is much cheaper,.and it is equally safe.. 
Where the case seems to indicate an oily :purgative, and 
the first dose of castor-oil fails, it may be followed up by 
oe doses of linseed-oil, until the desired effect is pro- 
uced. 
Maenesia; SutpHate or. . Ersom Savt.—This may, 
be regarded as the staple purgative of cattle. It is assafe , 


ing | as Glauber’s salt; itis more certain, and it will dissolve 


in‘one-third of the quantity of water. .,The first dose of 
physic should always consist of the Epsom salt, quick~ 
ened in its action, in extreme eases, by the fatina of the 
croton-nut; the purgative effectimay be kept up by means 
of sulphur or Epsomy salt, in doses ‘of six ounces’ of the 
former, or eight of the latter, asthe state of the animal 


‘| may appear’ to reqtire. The medium dose is about a 


pound, with a quarter of an ounce of ginger, but a pound 

and a half may be given to a large beast without the 

slightest danger. 
ExTRAorDINARY Morrtatitry or Citta old ae, 


uaintance, Or1veR Waiting, Esq. of Wilton, whose 








long and cons, I was fairly posed. To read Mr. Johnson one |.gether to a fine powder.’ The dose is from two to four | farm is situated near the mountain ridge that divides Tem~ 
very, would almost set down. the, farmer who omitted the use| drachms. This, however, is not an efficient medicine for | ple from Peterborough, whose dairy of forty or fifty cows 
|; but of salt to his crops, as little better than an idiot. The | such a disease. had been described to us, and whose reputation we'had 
roots,,: | application was represented to be so cheap and scientific} Larp.—This is the principal basis of all ointments. .. | known for many years as one of. the most thriving far- 
uring. | was such a neatness and even elegance about it,| Laupanumi—See Orium. _ [mers of the State, was the object of ingiiry of the friend 
form-; | when compared with filthy dung—then it was so handy} Leap, Svucar or—(SurERaceTATE or LeAp.)—This, | who had collected and brought us ‘some forty subscribers 
ed up - withal!. You may rest assured, sir, and J think the majo-| mixed with the subacetate of_copper (verdigris, which | for the, Visitor in that town. We were pained with ‘the — 
untry.;; } MNty,of your readers will coincide with me in the opin-| see) forms a useful caustic for the destruction of fungous.j information that his dairy‘existed no more; “and” that for” 
1 but,ysi | ion, that there is no reliance to be placed on-these short | growths. ; the last. year his only stock. of cattle kind consisted sim- 
while cuts to fortune. “I should not wonder,” said.a friend of | Govrarv’s Exrract—(Liquor Prums; Surerac-| ply of two.indifferent cows.: A “grievous ‘marrain,” or” 


mine at the time, “but that the day will come when we 
shall be able to carry the manure for an aere of land in 
our coat pockets.” ‘The reply in substance. was, if. ever 
that time’ should come, that the. waistcoat pockets would 
be large enough for the produce. What puzzles me most 
about salt is this: that it should promote the growth of 
what-ought to grow, and destroys weeds, those real bles- 
singsto bad farmers; but how that which. destroys, nou- 
ishes! that is another poser.. Whatever ‘may be. the: 


eflectof salt on friable soils; I know from experience that 
on stiff loamy, or retentive land, it is very injurious. 
Such soils continue wet and close for many years after a' 
dressing of salt. But what would with me bean objec« 





tion against 
we Bite-=th 


its use is, that it destroys.the. best drainers’ 
© common earth worm. ‘They are continual- 





eratis.)}—When the skin is unbroken, this preparation 

of lead is completely thrown away, whether used either 

as a lotion to subdue inflammation, or to disperse. tu- 

mours or effusions. - It is principally serviceable, ceed 

in a very dilute form, to abate inflammation of the eye. — 
Waite Leap (Sui 


tions, or superficial wounds. - 


Limes iCarsonate or Limz,. CuaLx.—This isa use-, 


ful ingredient in all'the drinks given in diarrhea or, dy- 


sentery.’ In évéry’ state Of thése’ diseases there is a ten-| h 


dency in:the fourth‘stomach, and perhaps in the intestines, 
to generate‘a considerable’ tha j 
greater source of irritatio 4 e 


imagi od. 
The chalk, or the alkali of the chalk, will unite with this 


something of the kind, had:-attacked “his flock of oxeii°”’ 
and cows, and carried them off with a rapidity truly ape 


-| palling. His oxen faltered whilé in excellent flesh, they 


| were working in the field, and soon died: his cows were ~ 


-eye. | taken off ina manner no less sudden: - On exatnination of © 
BCARBONAS PruMBI)—is the basis 
of a cooling, drying ointment, used chiefly for, excoria-. 


the bodies of the creatures, the melt was found 'to be dis- ; 
tended, and. the blood and flesh: discovered syinptoms 6f 
i ion. » dt was remarkable’ that’while Mr. 
Whiting’s. : a oe eee ‘dying’ after G- 
nother, almdst at the mo t they seemed ‘to be in ct: > 
mali ne of the cattle of: the neighborhood suffered - 

ner, Alarméd-at ‘their condition, Mr..W. 
ining in health—and as'we , toad * 









ar Rite Dns ca 


all that were attac ed—to be driven away. and dispo- 
sed of. None of the cattle after they lefthis premises 
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ve died or to have been affected 


cases of diseased cattle du- 
dying of what was sup- 
others of ~~ was — 
veterinary authors, as 
of symptoms, and being too indefinite to 
disorder of Mr. Whitney’s cattle dif- 
case of which we have heard, or from any 
find of diseased cattle in any book. The 
description found is in an interesting work on cat- 
, tly published in England, and written by Y ouatt, 
we extract: 
“The Journal des Savans for 1682 (more than a cen- 
and a half ago) contains an account of an epidemic 
w ones a great number of cattle in most of the 
inces France. The history of ite symptoms 
shows how little was then known of the diseases of cat- 
tle, of how useless were the examinations that were made 
by scientific men, and for the purpose of enlightening the 
. The animals ate and worked as usual until they 
Il dead ina moment. [Here isa similarity to the case of 
the cattle of Mr. Whiting.) Theexplanation of this is a 
little marvellous, and does not quite agree with the previ- 
- ous story. ‘A violet colored vesicle is found under the 
on which an eschar or scab forms in five or six 
h and on the falling of the eschar, the animal dies ; 
and when he was opened, the intestines were in a state of 
e,and so was the tongue, for it often fell to pie- 
ces,’ ‘This was the gloss-anthrax or blain, which has al- 
ready been described, but of a very malignant character, 
-— associated with murrain, as it is sometimes found to 
Virgil, in his Georgics, by very far the most beautiful 
of his poems, and containing many good agricultural pre- 
cepts which modern improvements have not rendered ob- 
onae ivesa history of the murrain as it devastated some 
of the Roman farms before the Christian era. We present 
the translation from the Latin by Dryden : 
*¢ Here from the vicious air and sickly skies, 
A plague did on the dumb creation rise ; 
During th’ autumnal heats th’ infection grew, 
Tame cattle and the beasts of Nature slew, 
Pois’ning the standing lakes and Ter impure; 
Nor was the foodful grass in fields secure. 
Sirange death! for, when the the thirsty fire bad drunk 
Their vital blood, and the dry nerves were shrunk, 
When the contracted limbs were cramp’d, even then 
A wat’rish humor swell'd and ooz’d again, 
Coated by Ne bane the kindly juice, 
Ordained by Nature for a better use. 
The victim ox, that was for altars rest 
Trim'd with white ribbons and with garlands drest, 
Sunk of himself, without the god's mand, 
Preventing the slow sacrificer’s hook 
Or by the holy butcher if he fell, 
The aspect entrails could no fates foretell ; 
Nor on altars, did pure flames arise ; 
But clouds of smould’ring smoke forbade the sacrifice. 
Scarcely the knife was redden'd with his gore, 
Or the back poisoa stain’d the sandy floor. 
+ * ” . 


_ The steer who to the yoke was bred to bow, 
ious of tillage and the crooked plough) 
down and ; and, dying, ’voids a flood 

Ot foamy madness, mix'd with clotted blood. 
oa . 


The pining steer, not shades of lofty woods, 
Nor flow’ry meads, can ease, nor crystal floods 
Roll'd from the rock : his flabby fi 
Toh Too weighty for be thigbe 
too is thighs is grown, 

his unwieldy nak hangs Tprapleg down ” 
remedy for murrain, after it has seized on its vic- 
given ae effectual. The disease of true murrain 
to be highly contagious—and it finds a powerful 
in some jar states of the atmosphere— 
like the yellow fever and other disorders of 


way to treat diseases in the first instance is 
room batt ible expedient. More can be 
ot mbar ae putotnees st pie 
prescriptions e - 

a may be avoided in four cases out of five by taking 
care of the stomach in omitting to overload it, 
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is said to be the administration of physic as to a human 
person. Salt and charcoal are good for hogs at all sea- 
sons: salt mixed with a little saltpetre should be given to 
cattle, sheep and horses, in both winter and summer. 
Sometimes a more pungent cathartic may be administered 
to these animals of the brute creation with equal benefit 
as to the man who suffers from too high living and too 
little exercise —Hill’s Monthly Visiter. 





Seton on Rower.—There are numerous cases in which 
the use of the seton in the treatment of horses is most 
beneficial. The following, in substance, from the Frank- 
lin Farmer, is one of the simplest methods of performin 
the operation, and at the same time will be found effectual. 

As to the seton, itis thus prepared: Cut as many 
small thongs of leather as may be needed, about eight 
inches long, and rather less than an inch wide, one end 
to be cut rather pointed, the other must have a slit nearly 
one inch from the extremity of the broad part, and one 
inch in length. Then draw the skin of the animal with the 
forefinger and thumb, the skin being thus drawn clear of 
the flesh, thrust a sharp and narrow pointed knife through 
the skin between the fingers and the flesh, and introduce 
the leather immediately. Pull it through to about half 
its length, then let go the skin and rub the leather with 
besillean ointment mixed with Spanish flies; turn the 
strap so that the mixture will be well introduced, and se- 
cure the seton by drawing the pointed part through the 
slit of the other end. Leave it for twenty-four hours, 
then rub the string again with ointment, and move it as 
before. The discharge will soon commence, which is the 
object sought from the introduction. 





Ono River.—The Pittsburg Advocate of Wednesday 
says: If the present rainy weather continues 24 hours 
longer, it can hardly fail to open the navigation of the Riv- 
ers. 








THE SILK CULTURE. 


From the Farmers’ Register. 
CURING COCOONS. 


This is an important work, and should be well done. 
If the cocoons cannot be reeled immediately after they 
have been finished by the worms, they must be spread 
out, in layers of the thickness of a single cocoon, and ex- 
posed to the = of the sun until the chrysalides are 
completely stifled. In dry weather, when the thermome- 
ter (Fahrenheit’s) rises to 80 in the shade, this may be 
accomplished in six hours. The cocoons should be 
spread on frames or hurdles that have been covered with 
dark colored cloth or paper,and placed on the ground, and 
not at any elevation whatever. In dry weather exposure 
for one day on the ground will kill the chrysalides as ef- 
fectually, as three days when the hurdles are elevated only 
two or three feet; and besides, when the hurdles are pla- 
ced on the ground, they are not liable to be overturned by 
high winds. If heavy rains have immediately preceded 
the time of —— the cocoons to the rays of the sun, 
three days will be requisite to effect that which may be 
done in six hours, when the éarth is quite dry. These 
are unquestionable facts, ascertained by careful experi- 
ments, but I am not prepared to assign positively the 
cause of this difference. I suppose, however, it should 
be attributed chiefly to the great reduction in the temper- 
ature of the earth which usually follows copious rains. 

Whether the chrysalides are killed or not, must be as- 
certained by pry | a small number of the thickest co- 
coons. If any of them should still be alive, the cocoons 
should be exposed to the rays of the sun another day.— 
After the chrysalides have been effectually killed, the co- 
coons must be spread out in adry apartment, and suffered 
to remain in that situation for three or four weeks. They 
must not be thrown into bulk earlier than three weeks af- 
ter the chrysalides have been killed. If this should be 
done immediately, fermentation ensues, the fibre is weak- 
ened, and the cocoons would not pay for the expense of 
reeling. WhenIs of expense, I allude to hired la- 
bor. In families where there are females without profita- 
ble employment, cocoons of inferior quality might be reel- 
ed with advantage, and converted into sewing silk. I 
have recently reeled cocoons formed in July, 1838, which 
were cured on the above-named plan, and the fibre ap- 
pears to be as strong now as it was twelve months ago. 

Larton Y. ATxins. 





WOVvssawirLs DBPABTWRIT, 


WOMAN. re 


Not thine—not thine is the glittering crest ; 
And the glance of the snow white plume ; 
Nor the badge that gleams from the warrior’s breast 
Like a star ’mid the battle’s gloom! if 
Nor is thy place ’mid thy country’s host, 
Where the war-steed champs the rein— 
Where wevng plumes are like sea-foam tossed 
And the turf wears a gory stain ! 


Nor these—nor these are thy glorious d ; 
But a holier gift is ihies Fite 
When the proud have fallen in triumph’s hour, 

And the red blood flows like wine ; : 
To wipe the dew from the clammy brow— 

To raise the drooping head— 
To cool the parched lip’s fevered glow, 

And soothe the lowly bed! 


Not thine—not thine is the towering heigh 
Where ambition makes his thoes; bes 
The timid dove wings not her flight, 
Where the eagle soars alone ; 
But in the hall and in the bower, 
And by the humblest hearth, 
Man feels the charm and owns the power 
That binds him still to earth. 


Yes rese are thine!—and who can say 
His is a brighter doom, 

Who winds fame’s gory wreath of bay, 
Round an ahbad love to bloom 7 

Oh, to watch death’s livid hues depart— 

4 Wy — — pang of wo, 
nd to whisper hope to the fainting heart 
Is the proudest eed below ! . : 








Cooxine Potators.—When you boil toes 

ner, pare enough for dinner and becokfast; throw o tal 
salt into the water in which they are boiled, and when 
done, pour out the water carefully, and let the potatoes 
stand by the fire a few moments. You will find them 
much better than when boiled in the common way with- 
eat pein. Take what are left at dinner, and mash them 
while warm, adding a little cream and salt; then 

them into a bakepan, and in the morning, you have only 
to set the pan into the stove, or before a brisk fire, for @ 
few minates. You will find thisexcellent. Some people » 
use butter instead of cream, but the genuine article is pre~ 
pared only with the latter. Ask the Gr 
Gen. Farmer, 

Mince Pirs.—A lady of Stoneham has devised a me- 
thod to dispense with apples in making mince pies, which 
is certainly of some importance this year, when apples 
are selling from two to three dollars a bushel. She sent 
us one of the pies {it isa favor which is not often be- 
stowed) and we did taste and see that it was fully equal, 





quantity of apples. The lady says, she peels her pump- 


ter of an apple, and then scalds them ; and after this chops 
and uses them precisely as she should apples. She af 


that it is in every way equal, if not superior to the apples, 


$3 or $4 int — and pumpkins only $5a cord.—Bos 
_ Famiry Caxe Maxine. 
Common Gingerbread—A cupful of butter, one do. 





roll thin, and cut into small cakes. 


two of sugar, one of cream, small teaspoonful saleratus, 


half an inch thick, and bake on tin sheets. 


ter or lard—one and a half do. molasses—one do. milk, 
(sour is best,) two tablespoonfuls ginger and a little salt, 
f pint cream, two eggs, one tea-cup 


sugar, a little salwratus and a little salt, half 
flour sufficient to make a stiff paste. ‘ — 


Three cups of , three one cup of butter, one 


flour, well beat up. If it is so stiff it will not stir easi- 








Stafford county, Va., Jan. 1840. 


ly, add a little more milk. 
Sponge cake—The 


ahamites. “yi 


if not superior, to mince pies made with the proportionate 


kins, and cuts them up into pieces about the size of aqua - 


firms (and the ladies are good judges in these matters) | . 


This information is not to be jested at, when apples are 


cream or milk, in which dissolve a teaspoonful of salera- 
tus ; 2do. molasses seasoned to your taste with caraway.’ 
seed or ginger, and flour sufficient to make a soft paste, - 

Sugar Gingerbread—Six cups of flour, one of butter, 
season with rose water, nutmeg or caraway, roll about = 


vi 


Molasses Gingerbread—Six cups of flour, one do. bubs 


Tea cake—There isa kind of tea cake still cheaper—~ 
of milk, a spoonful of dissolved pearlash and four copa 


nicest way to make sponge cake 
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dict bretd, is the weight of six eggs in sugar, the weight 
of four #ggs in flour, a little rose water. The whites 
and yolks should be beaten thoroughly and separately.— 
The and sugar should be well beaten together; but 
oe the flour is sprinkled, it should not be stirred a mo- 
ment longer than it is necessary to mix it well; it should 
be into the oe and got into the oven with all pos- 
ition. Not to be put in till some articles have 
the first few minutes of furious heat. 
“Loaf take—Very good loaf cake is made with two 
; of flour, halfa pound of sugar, quarter of a pound 
or butter, to eggs, a gill of sweet emptyings, half an ounce 
of cinnamon, or cloves, a large spoonful of lemon brandy, 
or rose water: if it is not about as thin as good white 
bread dough, add a little milk. A common sized loaf is 
inade by these proportions, Bake about three-quarters 
an hour. 
“ Indian cake—Two cups of Indian meal, one table- 
nful molasses, two cups milk, a little salt, a handful 
Pak, a little salwratus, mixed up thin, and poured in» 
to abuttered bake kettle, hung over the fire uncovered un- 
til you can bear your finger upon it, and then set it down 
ore the fire. Bake half an hour, 





Winter Butter.—Many attempts have been made to 
facilitate the process of butter making in winter, as by heat- 
ing the milk, warming the cream, &c. to shorten the te- 
dious process of churning, which at this season of the 

sometimes requires two or three hours. But we 
ove invariably found these methods of shortening the 
jon to lessen the quantity or injure the quality of 

the butter. The only course appears to be to persevere 
iently in the old way, as a long churning often affords 
the best and greatest quantity, As Euclid said to Ptole- 

, when asked if he could not acquire mathematical 
knowledge by some shorter road than tedious study,— 
«There is no royal road to geometry ;” so it may justly 
be.said, there is no royal road to butter making. 

The quality and quantity may however be greatly ‘im- 
proved by giving proper food. Pumpkins, carrots, and 
e wurtzel, fed regularly and in sufficient quantity to 
cows, will double the usual quantity ‘of milk and butter, 
and add much to its appearauce and flavor. This, with 
the improved condition of the animal, and the saving of 
hay, renders the cultivation of these kinds of food for cat- 
tle of very great importance. 

We have discovered a method by which the operation 
of churning, in autumn and winter, may sometimes be 
much shortened, when it does not gather readily. The 
minute granules of butter often appears in the cream, but 
do not for a long time become conglomerated. A small 
lump of butter, thrown at this period into the churn, forms 
a nucleus, around which it collects immediately. This 
simple expedient has in the course of a few months saved 
many tedious hours of labor.—Vew Gen. Farmer. 


LATEST NEWS, 


The New York Commercial of Saturday evening says: 
The packet ship Philadelphia, Capt. Morgan, came up this 
morning, with London papers of the evening of 27th, anda 
Liverpool paper one day later than our previous advices. 
Tie London Times of the 27th, says that money, without 
being in any great request, still commands interest at the rate 

six per cent. per annum at the stock exchange. The Her- 
ald says that the Chartists have again commenced holding 
secret meetings in London. 

Importation of Flour Prohibited.—The committees of the 
Belfast public bakery lately addressed a memovial to the Lords 
of asury, praying that they might be permitted to im- 
Seren flour into Ireland, as the people of England may 
A 





in England. 2 r 
tpresent American flour can be purchased in England 
for'about 24s. per cwt. whereas the best flour here costs from 
. Ye. to 28s. though the American is about 2s. per ewt. bet- 
ter, Yet we are not permitted to import a pound of the latter 
article, at a time when Irish flour is unfit to be used in our 
markets! This is one of the many evidencies which we 
have of the monstrous laws which interfere with our supply 
rs The following is a reply to the memorial above re- 
AO: 
Treasury Chambers, Dec. 19th, 1839.—Gentlemen: The 









Lords Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury have had 
Under theit consideration your memorial, praying the removal 
prohibition of the importation of foreign flour into Ire- 
and their Lordships have directed me to acquaint you 
they cannot comply with your réquest. I am, gentle- 
ore very obedient servant, R. GORDON. 
Belfast Flour and Bread Company, Belfast. _ 
London, Dec. 27.—The latest advices from Havre give the 
teview of the week ending the 2lst inst. from which it ap- 





pears that business bad not been very active of late, and that 
there had been but little alteration in prices. 
oot Cotton Market, Dec. 26.—There has been a 

god business done in the Cotton market to-day ; about 4000 

es, principally American’ descriptions, have been sold ; 
no change in prices: The transactions are wholly to the trade. 

London Corn Market, Dec. 27.—There is little doing in 
Wheat, but holders are not at all disposed to take lower rates, 
and speculators have turned their attention more to bonded 
flour, or to wheat in the Baltic, where prices have advanced 
to 48s for Rostock. There are buyers of flour in bond, say 
Silesian at 3i: and American at 32s per 196 Ibs. nett. 

Bordeaux, Dec. 18.—Cotton from the United States, of 
which we have little left, met with some enquiry during the 
_ ae days, some Carolina sold at 92 fr and isiana at 

r 

Antwerp, Dec. 16.—As importers of Cotton have shown 
a disposition to be a little more tractable, 7 to 800 bales from 
the United States were disposed of at different currencies, 
according to quality. Prices of Tobacco have not varied dur- 
ing the week; 40 hhds Maryland, as also several small lots 
Virginia, together 18 hhds. have found purchasers, 


DOMESTIC MARKETS. 
Review or tHE Battrimore Marger. 


General Nemarks.—The exceedingly cold wether which 
has prevailed with scarcely an intermission for the last six or 
seven weeks, was broken yesterday by a warm thawing tem- 
perature, which continues to-day. The river and Bay are of 
course as yet covered with ice, but the two Ice Boats are now 
in fine working order, and are daily doing wonders in facili- 
tating the entrance or departure of vessels. 

Cattle—The demand for Beef cattle during the week 
greatly exceeded the supply: and the rates consequently ad- 
vanced. All that were offered were sold at prices varying 
from $7,75 for inferior, to $8,25 per 100 Ibs. for prime. 

Cotton.—Sales of good Georgia Uplands at 114 cents. 

Flour.—The transactions, it will be seen, have been confi- 
ned to Howard street flour, of which description some thous- 
and barrels were taken for export to Europe, the West Indies 
and coastwise. Large vessels suited for transporting flour to 
Europe are scarce and wanted.—There are several cargoes 
here waiting for vessels, and 5 shillings freight to Liverpool 
could be readily obtained. A vessel was taken this week at 
a higher rate than that just named. 

oward street Flour.—We find thestore and price 
this morning the same as they were at the close of the last 
week. Orders tosome extent were in the market in the early 
part of this week, and several thousand barrels were taken for 
export to England and on Eastern account, at $5,50, with oc- 
casional lots at $5,564. We are advised of sales this morning 
of about 1000 barrels at $5,50, but the market is less active 
than it was aday or two since. We quote $5,50 as the pre- 
vailing store rate to day, and $5,374 as the price both 
wagons and rail road. 

ity Mills Flour.—We have no transactions to report. 
The stock is very small. Last sales were at $5,688. 

Wheat.—The supplies during the week have been trifling 
in the aggregate, what has been received has made its a 
pearance within a day or two by railroads and wagons. We 

quote ordinary to good reds at $1 a $1,10. One parcel of 
prime red was taken at $1,12. 

Corn.—In the early part of the week yellow Corn was in 
demand at 58 a 60 cents, but it is now quite dull and without 
demand. A sale of white has been made from stores at 55 c. 
There is no stock of moment to operate on. 

Cloverseed.— We quate the wholesale store price of prime 
rae es at $9,50, and by retailatgl0. A sale of a lot of 80 

ushels, not clear of ripple, was made yesterday at $9,25. A 
lot from wagon was taken this morning, by a dealer at $8,56. 

Wool.—A sale of a lot of common country washed was 
made this week at 31 cents perlb. on a credit-of 60 days. 

Tobacco.—The market has been dull this week, shippers 
making some inquiries but no purchases, the stock being too 
light to admit of extensive transactions, There were 11 hhds. 
Ohio inspected this week.—. Amer. 
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The New-York Herald of Friday, after stating that the 
flour market is quite inactive, a . 

**Holders of Western Flour as Fa per bbl.; and for South- 
ern, $64.. They would accept #6, however, rather than to 
lose the sale. There are still orders here from Europe, that 
would sweep from the market several thousand barrels, were 
it not for the continued high rate of freights, and price of 
flour. The latter, perhaps, would not make much difference, 
if freights were lower: ‘There is a very small stock in mar- 
ket—not exceeding 50,000 barrels. Last year, there were 
150,000 bbls..on hand. Notwithstanding this, prices are this 
moment $23 lower, per barrel, than they were a year ago.— 
The average price for all the markets, is now $6,124 per bar- 
rel—@3 less than the price last February. 


in such a singular position as at this moment. Money is 
scarce, the quantity of Breadstuffs in the country Jarge, the 
supply in the sea-board markets small, and prices low.” 

be sales of Cotton are smaller. Nothing in-Flour. Do- 





mestic Exchanges rather worse than otherwise. The late 


‘*Perhaps the Corn Trade of the Unied States was never} totes 
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negociation between the State of Pennsylvania and the banks 
there, has had the effect to lower exchange # percent. The 
rate on Philadelphia is 6#a6 3-4. © 

At Pi ia, Feb. 5—Cotton continues in moderate re- 
quest. Sales of i have been more limited thao 


were last week. They eee obs 

at $54, which price ders contitiue toask. ‘The stock 
small, and pts light. Corn Meal in bls. commands $3. 

Rye Flour is held at the same. Grain—Sales of Delaware 
Wheat at $1.10a1,11,andof Pennsylvania $1,15. Pennsyl- 
vania Ryeon the rail road has sold at35.cents. Sales of Corn 
at 54a56 cents—the former for white, the latter yellow. Oats 
sell at 32a33cts. Sales of prime Cloverseed at §7 3-4, and of 
German at $7. ‘There is nothing doing in Tobacco beyond a 
few limited retail sales. No new crop of Western has yet ar- 
rived. Beeves—The supply was very limited, there not be- 
ing ovet 250 head in the market during the week. -Prices 
ranged from $6 to uncommonly dull. Cows and 
Calves—But few in market, and sales very dull at from $16 
to $40 per head. H There were not more than 90 head 
in mar soy “6 Be peo were —- a. week’s 
prices to to cwt. eep. are still scarce— 
good readily bring $232,50; « common $1 “BO. 

At Wilkamsport, (Md:) on Saturday, Flour was 4 3-405; 
Wheat 95a100c; Rye 56a60; new Corn 40a45c; Oats 28a30c. 
At Alexandria, on Thursday, sales were made of Flour 
from wagons at 54, but towards the close-of ete only 
$5.22% was offered, and that was the current,rate on Friday. 

At Winchester, (Va.) on Friday, Flour was quoted at $4,- 
75; Wheat 80c; Corn 55c; Oats 33c; Flaxseed ¢1. 

At Richmond, (Va.) on Friday, the extreme prices of To- 
bacco were 3a8 3-4; receipts small, but increasing. La 
sales of Flour, chiefly for foreign export, were made at $53, 
stock light. Prime parcels of red Wheat sold at 110c; white 
115c; inferior red 105c. The Whig says—The Money mar- 
ket will not be so tight, now that negotiations can be made 
on the shipment of our staples; but a pressure to some extent 
tuust continue until the Banks resume their ordinary course 
of business. Foreign exchange 15 per cent; New York 7 ; 
Philadelphia—no transactions since the Legislative enact- 
ments in herer ps. seco on the banks; Baltimore, 4 to 3 4; 
Specie is worth 5 per cent. 

At Cincinnati, on the 3d inst. Flour sold at $333 7-8; but 
few arrivals of Wheat, last sales at 624 a 65c ; 25a 3le; 
Corn 25a30c; Rye 50a62;' Lard dull at 7a7#c; in bulk 94.372 
4 3-4; by the barrel, clear 14; mess $12; prime $10; chine 
$9; new Hams 6c; old Hams 8c. 

At Dayton, (Ohio,) on she 4th, Flour sold at $3,25; Whis- 
key 2lac; Wheat 50c; Corn 3ic, dull; Oats 20c. 

At Centreville, (Ia.) on the 22d, Flour was ‘arene, 8 $38 ; 
Wheat, cash 43e; Oats 18a20c; Pork $3; Whiskey 28c, Rye 
50c; Corn 3i¢; Hams 10c; Shoulders 8c; Sides 6 cents. 

At Savannah, last week, there was received 7945 bales of 
Upland, and 109 Sea Island Cotton, and cleared 5293 Up- 
land and 74 Sea Island; the stock on hand 18,036 bales Up- 
land and 1197 Sea Island. The scarcity of shipping caused 
holders of Upland to give way tc on round bales, tho’ square 
bales better maintained former prices. Sales were made of 
5362 Upland at 54a9 7-8, and 149 S.I. at 18a27c. Rice was 
in good demand, and sales made of 1000 casks at $2ia3. Ex- 
change on England 104 per cent prem; drafts on New York 
at sight 7 per cent prem; 5 days sight 6 per cent premium. 

At New- ,on the 27th-ult, sales of bags of 
Cotton were made, and at a further decline of fully tc. on 
aiding fair qualities. The True Americian says the ten- 
dency of the trade is still lower prices. It also Says, “Yester- 
day some two or three heavy mercantile houses gave way be- 
neath the tremendous pressure of a deranged currency and 
disordered state of trade. It is ‘calculated some millions’ 
of Jiabilities are involved. -Here is opened to the country a 
new source of distress and derangement, attacking not only 
the foundations of commercial credit, but destroying that no- 
ble incentive to exertion, which is the life of trade. From 
present ap nces, we do not see where this new crisis is’ 
to stop. The houses that accepted in the er tt of the 
season on cottons at prices then deemed low, will have to 
by the board unless they are fortified thoroughly against fe 

the week prices 


present fast —s currency.” ; 
At a Jan. 30.—Cotton—during 
have fallen, and at present quotations there is a good cemand, 
although a aumber of buyers are in expectation of seeing 
pases still further decline before entering the market. The 
w state of our river, and the small inducement held out to 
purchasers by prices ruling in Atlantic cities, is the main’ 
cause of the pressure in our market. The stock at the pres- ~ 
ent time remaining in Avgusta and Hamburg, is not much © 
short of 45,000 bales, about half of which is in second hands... 
Id be got off, agai Pe ggg i wo Sone a 
could be got off, a k 
done in the market for some weeks to come. The 





but little or no§paper anless ii is in the way of nori 
change. pe For - 
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eh To BERKSHIRE PIGS AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. = 


PRICES IN. THE.BALTIMORE MARKET. 
10, Ragen nee: 
onee ‘|, Beef, Balt, mess, 





15. 00 

Pork, do do. 15 50 
do | prime 14 00 
» Balt. ass. Ib. Qt 

Hams, do cured ll 
Middlgs, do do 9 
Shoulders, do do 8 
Lard; West.g Balt. 104 
Butter, Wes. No.3, 13% 
do 2, i148 

do Glades “1, 20 


Cheese, in casks, Ib. 9al2 
Rice—pr 100 Ib. 3 25a3 50 
Satt—Liv. gr. bush. 33a35 
Sexvs—Cloverdo. Stal0 00 


aap 
oa Ib; 48. 50 





_ Shad, No.l, tri. bl. 11 75 |. Timothy do. 2 00 a 2 05 
Herri .§ 00 |Teas—Hyson, lb. -56al 00 
Frova, &c.— Y. Hyson 87a 74 
. City, Mills, sup. bbl. 5 68 | Gunpowder 60al 00 
ward st. do 5 37a5 50 | Imperial 55 a 60 
uehan. 0 00 |Tosacco— 
ye ——a-—— | Com.,100Ib. 4 75a5 50 
_ Corn meal, ki. d. bbl.4 12} Brown & red 6 00a6 50 
_. do. bkhd. 18 25 | Ground leaf 7 00a13 00 
Chopped Rye 100ib. 1 62 |  Or.to mid.col.9 50a12 00 
Bhip staff, bush. 36a 00 Col. to fine red 10a 14 00 
rts, 13a 14). Yel. to fi. yel. 10 00a1500 





Gaats— Wheat, white | 12 |  Wrappery, suitable for 
Wheat, pri. red 1 O8al 12 segars, 00a20 00 
Rye, new 55.a 00| Virginia . 6.00a10 00 
Corn, white,.new 55 a 00; Ohio 850a10 00 

do yellow 58 a 00 | Kentuck 600a13 00 
Oats 33 a 35 | St. Domingo 13 00a18 00 
Beans, white -1 25al 37} Cuba 15 00a30 00 
Peas, black eye | 12al 20 | Woot— 

Navan Srores— Am. Sax. fleece, Ib 60a70 

itch, bbl 2 @0a2 55 Full bld. Merino 50a55 
Tar, 2 10 133. do.  42a47 

Praister Paris— native&#do. 37242 
Cargo, ton, 3 50 pulled, lambs 32 
‘Ground, bbl. 1 37al 50 unwashed 25a33 

Suears— ; 8S: Ame. clean 25 
av. wh..100ib.11. 212 00 | Sheepskins,each 25a30 

. do brown 8 00a850 |Wagcon rreicuTs— 
N. Orleans .. 5 00a7 00 | - To Pittsburgh 100lb. 1 50 

Liuz—Burnt, 35 a 40 | To Wheeling, 175 








CLAIRMONT. NURSERY, near Baltimore, Md. 
The eubscriber has for sale, a few pair of Chinese White Tur- 
Meer eee so se eee Tedieysis every particular except the 
» which is.as white as snow ; a beautiful object on a green lawn. 
would be sent in.coops and furnished with feed at $10 per pair, 
Fruit and other Ornamental trees ; Rosesand other shrub- 
beries and shrub fruits, a most choice and extensive collection, As- 
Lan poh peek pan articles commonly kept in Nurseries com- 
a generel j 
RUS LTICAULIS, and other Malberry Trees, and cut- 
from buds, warranted of best quality and preservation, 
6 accommodating tertns and at customary reduced 
js AE yp eg would nee we in best Nursery style, 
.order to. apy part union. 
ROBT. SINOLAIR, Sen. 
t. 


jan’ 99. ro 
«. MOR ULTICAULIS, FRUIT TREES &c. 
Sed 


100,000 Morus Multicaults trees, or any oth- 
er reasonable quantity or of cuttings, are now 
offered for eale. The trees are genuine ; al! 
being raised by the subsctiber, either at his 
Nursery here, or at his Southern establish- 
; t, at Portsmouth, in Lower Virginia. 
, > the Elata, Canton, Broussa, Moretti or 
* Alpine, &c. &c. Fruit trees of all the dif- 
ferent species’; and of th 








rt 


and su the.collection now offered is 
The of Frait and Urnamenta! Trees and Shrubs, Roses 
and Herbaceous Filo’ Plants, for 1839, is ready, and will be 
al): who apply. Inthat the 





For Sale by R. SINCLAIR, Jr. & Co. 
Light street near Pratt street wharf. 
2 pair fall blood Berkshire Pigs, 8 months old, and weigh about 
280 Ibs. each, farmers who wish superior breeders, will do well by 


making early appli pri ir. 
Alle, 1 pair era and By . Pigs, thee are about same 
ight as ve—Price fr. 
ay pny FARMIN G IMPEM GARDEN AND FIELD 
SEEDS, of every description. Feb. 8, 1840. 





BLOODED STOCK FOR SALE. 
The subscriber has for sale at his farm in the Middletown Valley, 
near Petersville, 7 miles East of H "s bey SO 
$ young Bulls, Devon, of the most Improved ° 
2 young Bulle, Improved Short Horn Durhams, a ped 
be given, the Blood equal to any in Maryland or in the U. States. 
2 young Bulls, cross of Alderny, Holstein, and Short Horn Dur- 


Several Heifers of the above crosses. 

The purchaser will have the privilege of their remaining at my 
farm at my risk anti! 20th April next. Terms and prices liberal 
if speedy application is made to me at the Franklin Bank of Balti 
more. jan. 22. 8t. JAS. L. HAWKINS. 





AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


farming implements for the last year, flatters himself that he has 
been successful in improving the following articles :— 

A machine for patne cotton, corn, beets, rata- carrots, 
turnips, onions, and all kinds of garden seeds. He is so well satis- 
fied with the operation of this machine, and the flattering p ts 
of a large sale, that he has made arra’ ts to have 30 machines 
built per week. The testimonials of — that have examin- 
ed and witnessed the operation, will clearly show to the farmer that 
it is no humbug. The price ef this machine will be $25, The 
money will be refunded to the purchaser if the machine does not 
give satisfaction. 

A machine for husking, shelling, separating, winnowing and put- 
ting in the bag, corn, or any kind of grain. It will husk, shell, 
clean, and put in the bag, 600 bushels of corn per day, or 
husk is taken off. The same machine will, by 


bushels after the 
shifting cylinders, thresh 200 bushels of wheat, and put it in the 
bag perfectly clean. This machine will cost about $290. It occu- 


pies less room than the common threshing machine, and requires a- 
bout two-third the speed—and not more than 4 horses to drive it.— 
The husking and shelling part of this machine is the same as Mr. 


iron, i of several pieces bolted and hooped together. The 
other points are a new arrangement, for which the subscriber is a- 
bout to take a patent, Cepgtificates that the machine will perform 
what is above stated, can be produced from gentlemen that have 
seen the machine in operation at the south. ; 

The attention of the public is again called to the Ditching Ma- 
chine, which has been now in successful operation more than one 
year, and that more than 20 miles of diteh has been cut with one 
machine the last season, »y one man and one horse. 

A horse power made more on the original plan of the stationary 
power, which is admitted ly farmers mechanics to be the best, 
as there is less friction, and of course more power. The only dif- 
ference is that the machine is made so as to be portable, by being 
easily taken apart, and carried from place to place; by taking out 
a few bolts, it is moved easier than the common machine: the first 
driving wheel is 10 feetin diameter, working in to the pinion 14 
inches in diameter; on the same shaft of this pinion is a bevel 
wheel 24 feet in diameter, working in pision Sin. in diameter; on 
this shaft is a cone of sof different sizes, so as to give differ- 
ent speeds required. é can have 1200 revolutions per minute 
of a Sinch pulley, or reduce the speed to 19 turns per minute. It 
is of sufficient staength for 6 or 8 horses. The castings of this ma- 
chine will weigh about 850 pounds; the price will be $130—one for 
2 or 4 horses will cost about 75 to $100, built on the same plan. 

A machine for morti¢ing posts and sharpening rails for fence, and 
also for sawing wood in the woods, and plaining any kind of scant- 
ling or boards, can be seen at my shop in Lexington, near Liberty- 
street, over Mr. Joseph Thomas’ Turning shop—This machine will 
be made to order, and will cost $150. 

A machine for boring holes. in the 
lately, and warranted to be a good arti Je 

Also machines for mechanics, Morticing and Plaining machines; 
Tenning do.; Gear Drill Stocks, Ratchet Drills, Screw Setters, 
Turning Lathes and Circular Saw Arbors, and benches for tenoning 
the same, of various kinds, and for various uses ; Cutting and clean- 
ing chisels for morticing machines. 


und for , improved 
Price 


Baltimore and its vicinity, for the liberal support he has received, 


will | 


The subscriber having given his attention to the improvement of 


2000 | PAT 


Obed Hussey’s, except that the cylinder is one solid piece of cast | TO 


The subscriber tenders his thanks to the farmers and mechanics of 


John T. Durding & Co. cosenriged the favors shown them 

the past year, are ined to o! r abarthls to etn 
such as they can warrant, made of the very best materials, finished 
in a superior manner, of the newest patterns, and at liberal 


From John-T. D. experience in the manufac nwa 


%™ . 
articles be Haibice cup tare he can give entite dallsdactiod th 


those farmers, Commission Merchan ptains and others 
favor him with their orders. J. T. D: &.Cov upedipan 
commend a lately im and superior ‘Wheat Fan” as being ad- 
mirably adapted to effectually and fast—price $25. - They in. 
vite the attention of the public to their stock of Castings for | 5 
or machinery, by the Ib. orton at the lowest prices. Also on 

ee sseoenel da, po te 1-4 at 3 25, No: 

2 with neatness and 

All orders for Geld and garden seeds, of the best kinds and fresh, 
will also be furnished at our: Agricultural Establishment, upon ‘the 
usual terms, by Thomas a seedsman, Grant St. Batimn 
sear of Mesers. Dinsmore & Kyle. ; 


may 29 te 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. — es) 
Tae Subscriber acknowled 


with gratitude the liberal pat. 
ronage he has received from blic since the establishmen 
his Repository in 1825. s vw 


Daring this long period he has studied successfully his ov 
terest by identifying them with the interest of his cectoendey ta tee 
ing prompt ve nig the 0 erase oftheir orders. | j 
is present facilities for manufacturing agricultural implemen 

are not surpassed by any other eatablishment in this country, he 
can therefore afford them on as reasonable terms as any other per= 
son for the same quality of work. His present stock pr Beraad a 
are extensive both in quality and variety to which he would invite 
the attention of those who wish to: " - 

A liberal discount will be made to all cash purchasers, and those 
who purchase to sell again. 

The following names are some of his leading articles, viz: Hig 
PATENT CYLINDRICAL STRAW CUTTERS, wood ‘and iron’ 
frames but all with his patent double eccentric feeders, with or 
without extra Knives, prices varying from $33 to $110, subject te 
cash discount, he chall the world to produce a better maching. 
for cutting long forage. Myer’s WHEAT FAN and ELLIOTT’S 
HORIZONTAL WHEAT FANS, both a very su , 
article. Fox & Borland’s PATENT THRESHING MACHINES: 
and Martinean’s PATENT HORSE POWERS, also superior arti«: 
cles.—A great variety of PLOUGHS, wrought and east of 
all sizes and prices; Gideon Davis's improved PLOUGHS, of Da- 
vis’s own make of Patterns, which are "nar ae known to the 
public not to require recommendation; 100 CORN CULTIVA-: 
RS, also expanding CULTIVATORS, both iron and wood 
frames, and new plan; TOBACCO CULTIVATORS, 

F. H, Smith's PATENT LIME SPREADERS, the utility of, 
which has been made known to the public; together witha 
— assortment pte a ecpn meen em CAST: ’ 

NGS of every iption and superior quality kept on’ 
hand at retail or op apse MACHINE and other CAST-: 
INGS furnished at short notice and on reasonable terms, his. iron | 
Foundry being furnished with the best materials and experienced, 
workmen with ample machinery running by steam power for tutn ” 
ing and fitting up machinery. 

ALSO— tly on hand D. Landreth’s superior GARDEN 
SEEDS ;—In store POTATOES and common SEED OATS, TIM-:; 
OTHY and HERDS SEEDS all of superior gs orders . 
will be promptly attended to. JONATHAN S. EASTMAN, — 

Farmers’ Repository, Pratt street, 

2? Near the Ba}timore & Ohio Rail Road Depot. 


HUSSEY’S CORN SHELLER AND HUSKER. 

The subscriber respectfully informs the public that he is now em 
gaged in manufeéturing these celebrated machines; they are now: 
so wel] known that it is not deemed here to enlarge on 
their merits further than to say, that the ordi work is 40 bush- 
els of shelled corn per hour, from corn in the husk, and one hum 
dred bushels per hour when it is previously husked. Abu» 








dant testimony to the truth of this can be given if required, as well | 
His machine ;:; 


as of the t manner in which the work is done. 


could be made to do double this amount of work, but it would be: 


necessarily expensive and unwieldy, besides, experience has ofton 
shown that a machine of any kind may be rendered comparati 
valueless by any attempt to make it do too much, this therefore, 
not intended to put the corn in the Baa, but to be exactly what the 
farmer requires.at the low price of 35 dollars. 

The subscriber also informs the public, that he cohtinues to mane 


self sharpening plough, which is in many places taking 

longs of every.o' kind. He also manufactures: M 
ron Horse Power, which for beauty, compactness and durabi 
has never been surpassed. The su 
the a patent ight for Maryland, Delaware, and 
of Virgi 


ufacture Ploughs of every variety, and more particularly his ry 
the place uf 
artineau’s 


riber bana te proprietor of | 
e Eastern Shore 





































be pily 
dered, will be securely packe d for ILLIAM KENRICK. | 20d hopes by strict attention to his business, to receive from the lib- nia, horge powers cannot be legally sold by any other. 
an Hill, Newton, 99, eraland enterprising mechanics and farmers, (whose motto is to | person within the said district. 70 
. — PIN keep up with the times,) an equal share of their patronage, Threshing Machines, Wheat Fans, Cultivators, Harrows and the f 
. : ’ G = E, . Enquire of Edwards & Cobb, No. 7, N. Charles street, Balti- | common hand Corn Sheller constantly on hand, and for sale at the 1 
the subscriber, (the patentee,) in Bal-} more, or of the subscriber, over Mr. Joseph Thomas’ Turning-shop | lowest prices. a? 
machine is warranted to cut fiftecn acres | No, 29, Lexington, near Liberty-atreet. GEORGE PAGE. | Agricultural Implements of any peculiar model made to order at” ’ 
day, if well managed ; to cut the grain Jan. 15. A—4t. the sho tant action Tae are ae | 
Medauy oa SITUATION WANTED. nga ter all hinge of plonghe, peartently en bend by ut & 
! 4 Wanted, a situation as t to a Manor, or to lay off, improve | °° ‘"- A liberal discount will be made to country merchants who | 


7 purchase to sell again. ._¥ 4 
and embellish farms, or , tearing of green or for} SMe. Hussey manufactures his reaping mecliines at this establish .,{ | 


















the construction of roads, by a person who has had considerable ex- 
< " r . ment. ENO iad * 
seston th frock iar ia Baro o wal usc, aod | Corner of Front & Ploughman ss. near Baltimore st. Bridge, abl, | 
Jef at this office, (postage paid) will be attended to.’ - 0. 30, Pratt strest. more, Jan. 22, 1840. er. 
b » (postage paid) Tt a Bue STE LASTER. se 
MAHOOLU’SIMPROVED VIRGINIA BAR-SHARE PLOUG 17 tons PLA R in balk £-x8 ; 
From One to Four: yen band. forenivat No. 20} 20 bbis — do. will be sdld at one dollar per bbl. iftakemy 
Cheapside. These Ploughs are made of the best materials—oa* | from the warehouse immediately. Apply to 7 
beams and handles, wrought iron bar laid with steel, and can be re~ WILLIAM CHILD, _..« 






pairedby any country smith. .Mysf R.M. ANSON, Agent. § jal 31° No, 88 South street, Bowly’s whf. 


